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Mental Health Commission Worries Establishment. 


After the long and lean years of the Nixon-Ford ad- 
ministrations, the mental health establishment warmly 
received Jimmy Carter’s expressions of sympathetic 
interest. But now that his interest has been turned over 
to a presidential commission, with wife Rosalynn as the 
honorary though active chairperson, many pro- 
fessionals in the field are wondering whether the known 
antagonists of the past might not be preferrable to the 
newfound friends. 

Instead of enthusiastically backing existing federal 
mental health programs, the Carter administration is 
sending mixed signals to the field, suggesting that its 
interest in mental health may mainly find expression in 
doing things differently. 

Even the recent 25-page interim report of the Presi- 


dent’s Commission on Mental Health, in part an 
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oblique reflection of White House views because of 


Mrs. Carter’s role, indicates that as far as delivering 
mental health services is concerned, something new is 
necessary. And, there’s the hint that the something new 
may be more a matter of orientation than bigger 
budgets for traditional mental health programs. 

The report’s only unequivocal recommendation for 
increased mental health funding is for research at the 
Institutes of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration (ADAMHA). Although the 
Commission said it hadn’t finished investigating service 
and training programs, it nevertheless suggested that 
some changes are due. And, while the panel backed in- 
cluding mental health services in any proposed national 
health insurance scheme, as well as mental health repre- 
sentation in existing health planning efforts, it left those 
matters to the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, at least for now. 

Leaving specifics for later, the Commission chose in 
its first formal public message to strike an attitude and 
map out a philosophy. While the report doesn’t say 
much — the final full-fledged installment is due by 
April 1 — what it says doesn’t suggest approval of the 
status quo. 

Significantly, the first two recommendations of the 
Commission fail even to take note of the federal mental 
health establishment — the National Institute of Mental 
Health or its parent agency, ADAMHA. The first calls 


for a federal government-wide interagency group to co- 
ordinate policies and programs ‘‘affecting the develop- 
ment of community-based care for the mentally dis- 
abled,’’ and the second is directed at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. In short, the report 
suggests that mental health is everyone’s business, and 
every agency’s business. And that stance has raised 
some questions about what is regarded as the business 
of the mental health business. 

The theme is implicit throughout the report and 
explicit in its conclusion. In what might well become the 
Commission’s manifesto, the report states that ‘‘the 
time has come for mental health care to become part of 
a broader effort to deal with human needs. Although 
mental health services often focus on a particular aspect 
of a person’s problems, our fundamental concern is for 
the whole person. The Commission believes it is impor- 
tant to restate its conviction that mental health services 

(Continued on Page 2) 


In Brief 


Senator Edward Kennedy says he’ll introduce legisla- 
tion first thing next year to promote job opportunities 
for women in science. Kennedy says his bill will call for 
‘‘employment goals for both the federal and private sec- 
tors,’’ and ‘‘Requirements for adequate representation 
of women on all federal advisory panels and peer re- 
view groups.”’ 

The animal rights movement has found a respectful 
listener in Richard Atkinson, director of the National 
Science Foundation. He said in a recent talk that ‘‘The 
idea of animal rights may come as a jolt to those who 
have not given the matter much thought, but recent re- 
search on the learning of linguistic symbols and 
language systems by chimps and gorillas has led some 
moral philosophers to the notion that these animals 
share higher forms of cognitive and emotional traits 
with human beings and should be treated accordingly. ’’ 
Atkinson urged the scientific community to think about 
it. 

The long-vacant and critically important post of 
general counsel of the litigation-ridden Food and Drug 
Administration has been filled, and the choice, 
naturally, was made by HEW chief Califano, who likes 
to spot his own selections around the HEW empire. The 
job went to Richard M. Cooper, an alumnus of Cali- 
fano’s Washington law firm. 
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(Continued From Page 1) 
must not be isolated from other important health, social 
and educational services.’’ 

Mental health, the report states, ‘tis much more than 
just the absence of mental illness.’’ It ‘‘reflects the 
quality of individual lives, the strength of personal rela- 
tionships, and the opportunities that exist for all 
people to participate fully in the national life.’’ As such, 
the Commission emphasized, mental health can’t be 
separated from a host of social conditions that impinge 
on individual circumstances: poverty and discrimination 
by race, sex, class, age and handicap, among them. 

According to the report, anywhere from 20 to 32 
million Americans may need some form of mental 
health care at any one time, ranging from short-term 
counseling to long-term, sustaining care. But the report 
acknowledges that the estimates are imprecise and fail 
to take into account the whole gamut of emotional dis- 
tress and disability. Despite its global concerns, the 
Commission said it was particularly concerned with 
special groups: former hospital patients released 
through ‘‘Deinstitutionalization’’ into communities 
without adequate care, and the young and old, who 
show a disproportionate incidence of mental health 
problems. But, whatever the population, the Commis- 
tion stressed that current efforts are falling short of the 
mark. 

The report states that community-based public and 
private services ‘‘must be the keystone of the mental 
health services system,’’ and it leaves no doubt that the 
Commission is talking about a much more extensive net- 
work of helping services than currently offered by com- 
munity mental health centers, or any single program for 
that matter. Such a system, the report says, must some- 
how involve ‘‘income support, health care, social 
service, and education systems so that each person re- 
ceives all the care and support he or she needs.’’ The re- 
port adds that those features ‘‘do not describe the 
system in place now.”’ 

The Commission said that it was not out to design ‘‘a 
single blueprint’’ for all communities. Rather, any sys- 
tem of services should include those components. The 
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Commission Sees Flaws in Current Setup 


idea, said the panel, is to provide people with whatever 
help they need at reasonable cost without being con- 
strained by geography, the limits of categorical pro- 
grams or the prevailing notion of what constitutes 
mental illness. 

Given the make-up of the Commission and the way it 
has gone about its work thus far, its broadmindedness is 
hardly surprising. Although members of the 20-person 
group hadn’t been tapped when President Carter signed 
the Executive Order establishing the panel last February 
— only executive director Thomas Bryant was named at 
the ceremony — Rosalynn Carter’s initial description of 
what she had in mind presaged a collection of indivi- 
duals with diverse interests whose task would include 
taking to the road to get the public’s views first hand 
(SGR Vol. VII, No. 7). 

Once selected, the Commission fit the bill. In addition 
to a sprinkling of representatives of major mental health 
professions, the Commission also includes an expert on 
social welfare, an Episcopal minister, a labor leader, a 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous and the self-help 
movement, an urban planner, human rights crusader 
LaDonna Harris, a school superintendent, senior 
citizens advocate Florence Mahoney, and a former 
hospital patient whose consumer rights activities have 
focused on the needs of deinstitutionalized persons and 
on legal issues. Even such professional members as 
sociologist Charles Willie, professor of education and 
urban studies at Harvard, and, ex-officio, Assistant 
Secretary of Health Julius Richmond, are not known 
for parochialism. 

The diversity of the Commission is somewhat less 
pronounced among the 233 volunteers, mostly academi- 
cians and mental health professionals, comprising the 
24 task panels set up to advise the Commission. But 
while the subject matter of some of the panels is at least 
relatively circumscribed — manpower and personnel, 
cost and financing, prevention — taken as a whole they 
span a wide range of issues and problems, from the defi- 
nition and scope of the term ‘‘mental health’’ to alco- 
hol and drug-related problems and mental retardation. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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... Says Mental Health Needs Are Neglected 


(Continued From Page 2) 

In addition, the report notes that the Commission 
wound up with 3000 pages of testimony from regional 
hearings, plus solicited comments from scores of 
organizations and individuals. What’s more, the report 
shows that the Commission has done its homework and 
has sifted through other recent reports on the federal 
response to mental health problems. One of the most 
impressive, a General Accounting Office report released 
earlier this year, points out in voluminous and embar- 
rassing detail that many, if not most, federal agencies 
have some legislative mandate in the mental health area 
but that few of them take it seriously. 

The GAO report, which concentrated on deinstitu- 
tionalization and tracked ex-hospital patients to see 
what help they received, counted at least 135 federal 
programs scattered throughout 11 major departments 
that had some responsibility for assisting the mentally 
disabled. The GAO report concluded that many pro- 
grams set up to provide housing, social services, job 
training and other basic services have failed through 
lack of coordination at the federal, state or local level. 
In addition, the report argued that while smaller cate- 
gorical programs for mental health, such as the com- 
munity mental health center program, might reflect the 
goal of community-based care, the big money programs 
— Medicaid and Medicare — actually foster institu- 
tional care, even for those who don’t need it. 

Thus, the Commission urged as its first recommenda- 
tion an interagency effort to make sure existing pro- 


grams deliver. In addition, it urged HUD to step up ef- 
forts to provide federally assisted housing for the handi- 
capped and to use its influence to encourage states and 
localities to provide more semi-independent living ar- 
rangements, including group homes, for the mentally 
handicapped. 

Until it completes its studies of existing mental health 
programs, the Commission recommended leaving well 
enough alone. It urged that funds for community 
centers and for mental health training in next year’s 
budget be at least equal to the current spending level. 
‘*Our initial findings indicate that the centers, though a 
good method of providing community based services, 
are not the only method of providing these services,”’ 
noted the Commission with considerable reserve. It 
added that ‘‘important questions have been raised about 
the concept and implementation of the program.’’ 

Professional training programs, long targeted for ex- 
tinction by previous administrations, have their short- 
comings as well, the Commission said. Among them, 
the report cites a geographic maldistribution of pro- 
fessionals, too few minority trainees, and the disturbing 
fact that training doesn’t always equip mental health 
professionals to work in community settings. 

The Commission also argued that differential reim- 
bursement policies by third-party payers that cover serv- 
ices rendered by some professionals but not others are 
obstacles to efficient use of manpower and ‘‘create 
tensions among professions and between professionals 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Department of Energy Sets Precedent in Announcing Grants 


Historians of science should direct their attention 
to the Department of Energy, which, shielded by the 
energy crisis, has made a precedent by announcing 
that it foresees the possibility of failures in a bunch 
of newly funded academic research projects. Never- 
theless, DOE explained in a press release, it is going 
ahead with these longshot ventures ‘‘so that a 
few truly important research breakthroughs might 
ultimately be made.’’ 

The $10-billion-a-year agency isn’t going over- 
board with this novel approach, since all that’s in- 
volved at present is up to $20,000 a year for 28 uni- 
versities to explore ‘‘Novel, untried ways to use the 
nation’s coal supplies.”’ 

But the acknowledgement that some losers might 
be among the chosen is a rarity in R&D press rela- 
tions, which normally stresses the high probability of 
a fruitful outcome when grants are awarded. 

DOE, however, is in the privileged position of 


directing what the President has decreed to be a 
‘‘moral equivalent of war,’’ and in wartime, 
anything goes. Thus, the press release quotes Philip 
C. White, head of DOE’s fossil energy reserarch pro- 
gram, as saying, ‘‘For the most part, these projects 
cannot be defined as ‘safe’ research ideas — that is, 
proposals almost guaranteed to obtain acceptable 
results. The philosophy of this program,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘is to accept the possibility of unsuccess- 
ful results’’ with the expectation that some might pan 
out. 

In that respect, DOE is no different from any other 
R&D agency. The difference is that DOE can 
reap points for candor, whereas other agencies, such 
as the National Science Foundation and the National 
Institutes of Health, must be a bit stealthy about the 
fact that most research projects actually produce 
little or nothing. 
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NSF Director Urges Retirement Speedup 


Would university faculty members retire earlier and 
seek other employment if they were guaranteed that the 
job shift would not diminish the retirement benefits that 
await them at age 65? 

The question is of serious academic interest because a 
logjam of mid-career tenured professors is limiting the 
number of slots available for newly graduated Ph.Ds. 
And it’s a question which Richard Atkinson, director of 
the National Science Foundation, thinks can be 
answered affirmatively with a relatively small invest- 
ment and some careful financial management. 

Atkinson, who has repeatedly described the academic 
job shortage for younger researchers as one of the most 
serious problems now confronting American science, 
noted in a speech October 2 that ‘‘While a number of 
individual institutions have developed early retirement 
arrangements, we need more comprehensive approaches 
that can be adapted with minor modifications at many 
different institutions.”’ 

Urging academic groups to seek such arrangements 
with organizations that provide retirement programs for 
academe, Atkinson directed attention to what he de- 
scribed as ‘‘one such approach whose costs and legal im- 
plications have been investigated. Following is the key 
portion of that address: 

‘**This is essentially a ‘hold harmless’ arrangement in 
which a faculty member departing the university at age 
50 to 55 would be guaranteed the same retirement 


MENTAL HEALTH (Continued From Page 3) 


and other mental health workers that ultimately work to 
the disadvantage of the patient.’’ It asked HEW to 
study the problem. 

Only on the area of research funding was the Com- 
mission unstinting, and it recommended a 20 per cent 
increase for the $117 million NIMH research budget, 
along with a 30 per cent increase in the $16 million re- 
search budget for the National Institute of Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism and a 35 per cent hike in the $34 
million research budget for the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse. 

Despite the Commission’s recommendations for next 
year, early warnings on the FY 1979 mental health 
budget are that mental health programs will be lucky to 
break even with this year’s level. Of special concern to 
mental health professionals is NIMH’s training budget. 
At a recent National Advisory Mental Health Council 
(NAMHC) meeting, NIMH Director Bertram Brown 
told the gathering that clinical training is as threatened 
under this Administration as it was in the past. Even if 


benefits at age 65 as if he or she had remained on duty at 
the university. In this plan we correct for inflation and 
ensure the faculty member the same annuities at age 65 
as that of his colleagues who stayed on at the university. 

*‘Of course, the departing faculty member will have 
to make it on his own until age 65, but there are many 
faculty who would be delighted with such an oppor- 
tunity if they did not have to worry about retirement. 
Let me give you some feeling for the costs to the univer- 
sity of such a plan with one example. 

*‘Consider a faculty member departing at age 50 
whose current academic salary is $25,000. Under this 
plan, the cost of a one-time payment by the university to 
fund the annuity would be about $40,000 — about one 
and half times annual salary. Of course, the cost de- 
creases as the departure age of the faculty member in- 
creases. 

‘*This is an example of the type of plans that could be 
developed. Individual faculty usually are not willing to 
initiate discussions about early retirement — in large 
part because of the uncertain reception they can expect 
from the administration. If such plans were well-docu- 
mented and faculty could study them on their own prior 
to announcing any intention to leave, it is my judgment 
that would opt for a chance to strike out in new direc- 
tions. And as the example indicates, the cost of such 
programs properly planned are not excessive.”’ 


the training monies were to remain the same, Brown 
counseled that Administration and Congressional con- 
cerns over the nature of traditional training programs 
dictate that NIMH pursue the new training strategies it 
announced early this year. Those strategies downplay 
funding according to mental health disciplines and em- 
phasize funding for state manpower planning and for 
training more directly tied to service delivery. 

While the Commission — and indeed the White 
House — may have some disagreement with HEW 
Secretary Joseph Califano over dollar amounts, the 
Commission report suggests that the distance may not 
be so great in terms of direction. Commission recom- 
mendations on mental health training include a number 
of the items built into NIMH’s revised vision for man- 
power programs. 

Whatever the case, as Brown indicated at the 
NAMHC meeting, the mental health community can no 
longer blame hostile administrations for future shifts 
in direction. It’s now faced with the critical scrutiny of 
good friends. —PM 
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Branscomb to Head US-China Exchanges Committee 


Lewis Branscomb, chief scientist of IBM, has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee on Scholarly 
Communications with the People’s Republic of 
China, the consortium of learned societies that ad- 
ministers scientific and technical exchanges between 
the US and the PRC. 

The appointment is of more than ordinary interest, 
coming as it does shortly after the PRC has an- 
nounced plans to pursue international cooperation as 
one means of developing its scientific resources (SGR 
Vol. VII, No. 16). The China committee, which is 
mainly an operation of the National Academy of 
Sciences, has been restless for several years over 
Chinese reluctance to expand exchanges beyond a 


token few. 

Branscomb, who went to IBM in 1972 from the 
directorship of the National Bureau of Standards, is 
one of the few heavyweights in science policy affairs 
today. He chaired a scientists and engineers 
committee for Carter during the presidential 
campaign, and was widely reported to be the front- 
runner for appointment as Carter’s science adviser. 

That job went to Frank Press, of MIT, who 
chaired the China committee from 1975 to 1977. 
Branscomb takes the China post January 1, succeed- 
ing Eleanor Sheldon, president of the Social Science 
Research Council, who has been filling in since 
Press’s White House appointment. 


House Report Criticizes Justice Research 


A House subcommittee has advised the Justice De- 
partment to dismantle the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice, the much-criticized 
arm of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA), and to establish ‘‘National Institutes of Jus- 
tice,’’ along the lines of the National Institutes of 
Health. If recent statements from Justice officials are a 
clue, it’s unwelcome advice. 

The recommendation comes from a draft report by 
the House Science and Technology subcommittee on 
Domestic and International Scientific Planning, 
Analysis, and Cooperation (DISPAC). The panel, 
headed by Rep. James Scheuer (D-N.Y.), along with the 
House Judiciary Committee’s subcommittee on Crime, 
chaired by Rep. John Conyers (D-Mich.), recently held 
extensive hearings on the National Institute at which 
most witnesses agreed that the unit, as now structured, 
had to go. 

The centerpiece of the hearings was a report from the 
behavioral sciences arm of the National Academy of 
Sciences (SGR Vol. VII, No. 12) which gave the Insti- 
tute low marks for research and depicted it as a major 
example of how research interests can be thwarted by 
the political pressures of a mission agency. The NAS 
report detailed how the Institute, lacking final authority 
for awarding its own grants and contracts, became more 
involved with meeting LEAA’s needs to show short- 
term practical results than with research. 

Not only was it deflected from its mandate to research 
the causes and treatment of crime, said the report, but 
the work it did fund was generally ‘‘mediocre.’’ 
Among, its major criticisms, the report listed a lack of 
inhouse research expertise, procedures that discouraged 
much of the academic research community that might 
have responded to the Institute’s needs, and the lack of 


peer review and other mechanisms that might have com- 
pensated for the Institute’s lack of internal resources. 


According to the subcommittee report, ‘‘The hearing 
record reveals little disagreement among witnesses 
regarding the facts.’’ The Institute’s lack of inde- 
pendence subjected it to ‘‘intense pressures to bring the 


‘crisis in crime’ under control’’; the agency failed to set 
or adhere to a long-range coherent research agenda; 
Institute chiefs were suspicious of research and re- 
searchers, or, at best, indifferent; and program 
personnel had more management than research exper- 
tise. All in all, the subcommittee states, the Institute 
spent about $200 million in eight years and has little to 
show for it. 

The report points out that ‘‘a sound environment 
should be present at the outset of the research effort. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to create such an environ- 
ment in an agency that has heretofore shown little in- 
terest in hosting a balance of basic and applied re- 
search.”’ In this case, the subcommittee notes, it’s better 
if the Justice Department begins anew with a research 
arm located outside LEAA and with the independence 
needed for quality research. 

The subcommittee urges the Justice Department to 
put research back to the task of understanding criminal 
behavior and improving institutions involved in crime 
prevention and control. It also emphasizes that the new 
research program should represent a ‘‘stable mix’’ of 
basic and applied research. 

In addition the report lists what the subcommittee 
considers to be some minimum requirements for the 
program: a presidentially appointed director who has 
**considerable stature in the research community’”’; final 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Congress: Dept. ‘of Coincidental Letters” 


Members of Congress are disposed to speak kindly of 
friendly interest groups, since coalition is the essence of 
the legislative process. And such groups are eager to be 
well-spoken of, since evidence of friends on Capitol Hill 
is political capital in Washington. Thus, the stage is set 
for a curious literary process — well-known but little 
spoken of — in which signatures of the mighty are 
appended to documents of misty origin; they may even 
have originated with the addressee, in fact. 

As a case in point, SGR offers selections from letters 
written by a couple of friendly legislators to the Con- 
sumer Coalition for Health, a consumer-oriented 
health-planning group, September 1, by Senator 
Edward Kennedy, chairman of the subcommittee on 
health and scientific research, and September 6, by Rep. 
Paul Rogers, chairman of the subcommittee on health 
and environment. 

Kennedy: ‘‘I am very pleased to learn that a coalition 
of national and local organizations has been formed in 
order to promote the public interests in health planning. 
An active consumer coalition for health can help insure 
that the voice of the consumer is heard and respected at 
every level where health planning decisions are 
made... .(O)nly an active, informed, and organized 
public can take advantage of the opportunity provided 
in the National Health Planning and Resources De- 
velopment Act of 1974, and turn the potential of quality 
health care for every American into a reality. . . .I hope 
you will keep me and the staff of the subcommit- 
tee. . . informed as to your activities and your views on 


JUSTICE (Continued From Page 5) 


authority over grants, contracts, personnel and proce- 
dures; a presidentially appointed advisory body of 
scientists and practitioners to help guide the program, 
and a high quality staff trained in science. It also calls 
for making peer review ‘‘the fundamental prerequisite’”’ 
for award decisions. 

While the subcommittee suggests that such conditions 
are more important than structure, it nevertheless 
recommends creating three units which together would 
form the ‘‘National Institutes of Justice’’: an ‘‘Institute 
for Research into Criminal Behavior and Criminal 
Justice,’’ an ‘‘Institute of Civil Justice and Administra- 
tion of Law,’’ and ‘‘The National Justice Information 
Center.’’ Other research groups within Justice would 
fall under one of the Institutes. 

At the hearings, Justice officials noted that much of 
the criticism of the Institute is dated. James Gregg, 
deputy administrator of LEAA, and Blair Ewing, 
deputy director of the Institute, cited recent efforts to 
set priorities for research, involve more university re- 
searchers, provide long-term funding and upgrade in- 


how our health care system can be improved.’’ 

Rogers: ‘‘I am very pleased to learn of the formation 
of the Consumer Coalition for Health, a coalition of na- 
tional and local organizations to promote public interest 
in health planning and to insure that the voice of the 
consumer will be heard, and respected, in health 
planning decisions at every level... .(O)nly an active, 
informed and organized public can take advantage of 
the opportunity provided by the National Health 
Planning and Resources Development Act of 1974 and 
make the potential of quality health care for every 
American at reasonable cost into a reality... .1 hope 
you will keep me and the staff of the subcommit- 
tee... .informed as to your activities and your views on 
how our health care system can be improved.”’ 


DoD Medical School Expands 


Slated for termination by Defense Secretary Brown, 
but then reprieved by Congress (SGR Vol. VII, No. 7), 
the Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences apparently has decided that it’s here to stay. 
Starting next fall, it’s announced, it’s going to offer 
seven accredited graduate degree programs in the basic 
medical sciences, in addition to its ongoing medical 
school program. 

For additional information, write to the Assistant 
Dean for Graduate Education, Uniformed University of 
the Health Sciences, 4301 Jones Bridge Road, Bethesda, 
Md. 20014. 


house capabilities. 

Ewing also suggested that the traditional science ad- 
ministration model may not fit Justice research. He ex- 
pressed some skepticism over adopting peer review as it 
exists in other agencies. He noted that the Institute has 
recently initiated a policy requiring that at least two out- 
side experts review all formal grant applications. As far 
as peer review is concerned, he said, ‘‘there is no magic 
in the process.’’ Ewing said that depending on how they 
are set up, ‘‘peer review panels can sometimes breed un- 
fortunate tendencies toward a very narrow definition of 
who and what deserves support and a perpetuation of 
self-interest to the exclusion of other researchers.”’ 

While the subcommittee may go along with some of 
the Justice Department’s desires, its view is that a new 
research enterprise in the agency needs some strict 
groundrules to prevent the mistakes of the past. If the 
Justice Department can fashion an adequate research 
program, it’s unlikely the subcommittee will interfere. 

However, the report states that if the Department 
fails to undertake major reforms, ‘‘consideration 
should be given to creating a freestanding research 
agency responsible to the Congress and the President.”’ 
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In Print: Energy- Saving, Risks, Gas. 


Following are some recent publications of more than 
routine interest: 

The Davis Experiment: One City’s Plan to Save 
Energy, provides a detailed account of how the 33,000- 
population northern California city developed and 
carried out a community-wide energy-conservation pro- 
gram. Ingredients of the program ranged from building- 
code revisions to a transition to energy-saving double- 
decker diesel buses. Published by The Elements, a 
Washington-based, 11-times-a-year energy and natural 
resources newspaper that is one of the best and liveliest 
of public-interest environmental periodicals. The Davis 
Experiment, 72 pages, is $5 per copy, or comes free with 
a $20 subscription to The Elements: Address The 
Elements, 1747 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash. DC 
20009. Telephone: (202) 234-6485 or 483-7423. 

The Acceptability of Risks, published by Britain’s 
Council for Science and Society, a private, ideological 
hybrid set up four years ago to handwring about the 
societal impact of science. The study nicely assesses the 
uncertainties of risk assessment, finally emerging with 
the conclusion that ‘‘those exposed to risks. . . .should 
have a powerful voice. ...in deciding what risks they 
should be exposed to. Beyond that, this report can do 
little more than to sketch the problems of risk manage- 
ment, and to indicate areas where further study would 
be useful.’’ The report, 104 pages, is available for $11 
($12.50 airmail) from: Barry Rose Publishers, Little 
London, Chichester, Sussex, England PO191PG. 

Transportation of Liquefied Natural Gas, a study by 
the Congressional Office of Technology Assessment 
of what is shaping up as a major safety controversy as 
plans go ahead for vastly increased importation of this 
valuable but highly explosive fuel. The 101-page report 
includes, among others, recommendations for improved 
waterway traffic control, periodic ship inspections, and 
mandatory crew and inspector training. Available for 
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Information Processing in the United States; A 
Quantitative Summary, report of the American Federa- 
tion of Information Processing Societies, provides a 
detailed statistical profile of the $38-billion-a-year com- 
puter industry, ranging from manufacturers to users. 
The report, 55 pages. is available without charge from 
the Washington office of AFIPS, 2100 L St. N.W 
Washington, DC 20037. Telephone (202) 296-0590. 


Congress Urged to Acton DNA 


The Congressional impasse over legislation to 
regulate recombinant DNA research (SGR Vol. VII, 
No. 17) has evoked an angry statement from an ad 
hoc coalition of pro-regulators. The statement comes 
pretty close to accusing some scientists of misleading 
Congress about new evidence that supposedly in- 
dicates that the hazards of the research are less than 
originally thought. 

Issued by a group that includes Friends of the 
Earth, the Sierra Club, and the Environmental De- 
fense Fund, plus Nobelist George Wald and en- 
vironmentalist Barry Commoner, the statement 
charges that recent claims of lesser hazard do ‘‘not 
make clear the preliminary nature and limited applic- 
ability of much of the data dealing with these ques- 
tions.”’ 

The statement adds, ‘‘We would be dismayed if 
Congress left the job of regulating this research in the 
hands of those who promote it — the NIH acting 
through the Department of HEW.”’ 





As things now stand, however, there’s virtually no 


| chance that Congress will act on the issue this year. 
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R&D Spending: Ahead of Inflation--- a Bit 


Total federal spending on research and development 
has been keeping just a step ahead of inflation in recent 
years, but mainly because big boosts in energy and de- 
fense R&D have compensated for near-standstill 
budgets for environment, health, and space. 

With the inflation rate reckoned at six per cent, that 
means more isn’t as much as it seems, and standstill 
means backwards. These are the main statistical nuggets 


in a summary that the National Science Foundation has 
issued of its forthcoming annual, An Analysis of 
Federal R&D Funding by Function, Fiscal Years 1969- 
1978. (Copies of the summary, NSF 77-320, are avail- 
able without charge from NSF, Division of Science 
Resources Studies, 1800 G St. N.W., Washington, DC 
20550). The accompanying chart gives the telltale dollar 
totals, unadusted for inflation: 


Federal R&D obligations by function!: fiscal years 1969-78 


[Dollars in millions] 








Function 1969 1970 





$15,641 





7,976 
3,510 
317 
1,126 
354 
525 
590 
238 


8, 

3,732 a 

Energy development and conversion? . . . 328 

Health 

Environment 

Science and technology base 

Transportation and communications. . . . 

Natural resources 

Food, fiber, and other agricultural 
products 

Education 

Income security and social services 

Area and community development, 
housing, and public services 

Economic growth and productivity 

International cooperation and 
development 

Crime prevention and control 


l, 
315 
513 
458 
201 


225 
155 
97 


241 
147 
106 


49 
56 


91 
80 





1R&D plant excluded. 





1971 


$15,340 $15,545 $16,498 $16,800 


106 
893 
324 
338 
465 
524 
779 
326 


247 
186 


Estimated 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


$17,415 $19,013 $20,759 $24,465 $26,317 


8,898 
2,714 
383 
1,589 
$33 
601 
615 
354 


8,998 
2,601 
tal 
1,624 
651 
605 
630 
341 


8,975 
2,478 
605 
2,096 
693 
695 
703 
341 


9,621 
2,511 
1,110 
2,177 
837 
782 
641 
445 


10,346 
2,863 
1,388 
2,366 

899 
839 
636 
489 


11,917 
2,972 
2,390 
2,622 
1,101 

953 
769 
547 


12,907 
3,140 
2,798 
2,683 


291 
191 
125 


297 291 
173 


134 


388 
142 
133 


cee 
284 
148 156 
87 
63 


97 
75 


96 
72 


102 
67 


104 

84 98 
29 
25 


33 
35 


27 
36 


30 
46 


45 
36 


$3 
49 


2The inclusion of R&D plant obligations for energy would add $67 


million in 1976, $509 million in 1977, and $552 million in 1978. 
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